INTRODUCTION
Poor Avarice is reproved for thus betraying, simultane-
ously, his dishonesty and his ignorance; and he replies:
'I weened rifling were restitution, for I learned never
read on book,
And I know no French, in faith, but of the farthest end
ofNorfolk.1
With Margery Kempe, Capgrave, and the English
of its guilds, Lynn, at the farthest end ofNorfolk, has an
important part to play in the history of English prose.
Nevertheless, The Book of Margery Kempe may dis-
appoint and even shock the reader, unless he is careful
to ask from it only those things which it can give him*
One of the remarkable discoveries of the last few years
has been that of a considerable English religious literature
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Its masterpieces
are Hilton's Scale of Perfection^ The Cloud of Unknowing^
the Revelations of Dame Julian of Norwich, and the
translation of The Mirror of the Life of Christ, wrongly
attributed to St. Bonaventura, and turned into English
by Nicholas Love, prior to the same Carthusian house of
Mountgrace to which The Book of Margery Kempe once
belonged* These books of religion had indeed never been
lost, and their popularity in medieval times is shown by
the fact that they arc for the most part extant in a con-
siderable number of manuscripts. But after the Reforma-
tion they ceased to attract many English readers*
Although some of them were still studied devoutly in
the seventeenth century by the English Catholic refugees
abroad, they passed out of the body of generally remem-
bered English literature. By historians of English
literature they have been almost entirely ignored. But
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